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6 , u HISXO ry of the french language in education. 

a histor >:’ but that wot, 
Jr, difficult task, Which would require a lighter and ni c 
, licate hand than mine. My little history is written f 
rhildren of at least twelve years of age, who have studie 
their language by the ordinary methods. It attempts to be 
complement to their studies in French by giving them a f ew 
general ideas, which are as a culminating point from the 
height of which the eye grasps a crowd of details whose 
™nnprtioii similitudes or contrasts escape those who observe 


height of which the eye grasps a ciowu oi details whose 
connection, similitudes or contrasts escape those who observe 
these details from below one by one. It is an attempt and a 
humble one. I may fail, but the daring soldier who throws 
himself first upon the enemy, if he falls, at least carries away 
the army by his example. I say to the public, as La Fontaine 
said to the Dauphin in the preface to his immortal fables : — 


“ Et si de l’agreer je n’emporte le prix, 

J’aurai du moins 1 honneur de Tavoir entrepris. n 


THE NURTURE AND ADMONITION OF 

THE LORD.* 

By the Rev. G. E. Frewer. 

Although this is the first occasion on which I have been 
able to attend a P.N.E.U. meeting, I feel pretty confident, in 
spite of that inexperience, that I shall not be the first speaker 
who has begun his address to you with some word of apology, 
and some request for tender criticism. 

What I apologize for at the outset is the considerable 
haste with which, in spite of a long notice given me by 
your good Secretary, this paper has been prepared at last. 
The difficulty has been to decide which of the great convic- 
tions one holds on the subject of the Religious Training of 
Children would be the best to enforce. 

Further, I have been told that “half the members of the 
P.N.E.U. are quite too terribly up to date, whereas the other 
half are old fogeys.” And so I have been seized with a terrible 
apprehension that what I read this afternoon may please 
nobody here. On the one side, being resident seven miles 
from everywhere, and not even a cyclist, my very best friend 
would not flatter me as being “ up to date”; while, on the 
other hand, I could not honestly pass as a laudator temporis 
acti. I mean, I am perfectly ready to admit the existence of 
great blots in the type of religious training which was to be 
found in the vast majority of Christian households, say forty 
years ago. We parents of to-day, while we cherish with 
reverence and gratitude the memory of that parental care 
which nourished our own childhood, must be brave to accept 
whatever new lessons are pressed in upon us, in the 
providence of God, as the years pass on. 

“ The nurture and admonition of the Lord.” You will observe 
that this— St. Paul’s— formula to express that vast thing 
which we at the present day call “ Christian education, com- 
prises two great elements. The word translated “ nurture 
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the nurture and admonition of the lord. 


corresponds with training in Christian morality, invo , 
discipline of various kinds.* 1 he other word, “ admonition? 
fSt Paul’s vovOi™}, corresponds with instruction in Chri st j an 
doctrine It has to do primarily with the intellectual faculties 
them*, though of course, through them, with the heart and 
life Christian training and Christian instruction are, then 
the two great elements of Christian education. 

Now we are met, at the present day in England, by a 
phenomenon which I may describe as a widespread revolt 
from God. If we ask “ What is the cause r ” we must be 
content to be told that a brief answer to that question is an 
impossibility. Not one cause, not two, but a hundred con- 
verging streams of influence are forcing on in ever increasing 
volume the anti-religious flood. 

Are we alarmed ? We might well be did we not hold firm 
our confidence in the final triumph of the faith, — did we not 
know that it is at the widest part of the river, and where the 
stream seems to be fullest, deepest, strongest, that the tidal 
force is felt and such a thing as ebb is known. We need 
take no narrow or despairing view. There is a wider reach 
of water beyond the mouth of that great turbid muddy 
stream, — a great sea stored from heaven’s treasuries with 
healing salt. God is greater than His works. 

“ Our little systems have their day,” 

— our systems of agnosticism, aye, even of indifference and 
theory — 

“ Ihey have their day and cease to be ; 

But they are broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O God, art more than they ! ” 

But the point for us parents to consider is not so much 
whether we are alarmed, but whether w'e are rising to our 
own individual responsibilities in the matter. For we may 
rest assuied that the national salvation is being lost or won 
amidst domestic surroundings. 

. J 1 * primary aim,” it has been said, “ of all true education 

is the development of capacity, ’’-the formation of character. 
What is character? What, for instance, is the character of 

nrincini^ 1 Ua ' • ■^ t I s a combination of certain fi xe 

the result of training and 

~ai8eia. ’ ' ** as “ chastening ” here as the translation (literal) of St. P au 
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teaching. The whole educational controversy of the present 
day is turning upon the one point as to whether or no the 
character of a human being can be developed fully (as can 
the character of a horse, or of a cabbage), apart from the 
conscious recognition of God and the claims of religion. 
There are both intellectual and moral reasons (which I have 
no time to enter upon with fulness now) why such a thing is 
impossible. But I may be pardoned, perhaps, if I just call 
your attention to two things in this connection,— one in its 
bearing on what we have classed as “ Divine admonition,” 
or in other words religious instruction, and the other in its 

relation to what St. Paul calls nurture — Divine nurture or, as 

we prefer to translate it into more modern language, religious 
training. 

The first thing is this : that the unity of truth is a great 
fact, which cannot be ignored with impunity in any depart- 
ment of human life, and especially the teaching of the child. 
It is all very well to say, either of oneself or of one’s child, 
“ one can’t know everything.” It is an obvious truth (at least, 
1 should say, perhaps, obvious to all except those very 
ignorant people whom one occasionally meets who do know 
everything !) But it is wrong to go on to say, “ Because one 
can’t know everything,” therefore “this particular set of facts, 
to the exclusion of all others, is all important for this or that 
particular human being.” 

I suppose that I am not advancing anything but a perfectly 
simple theory when I say that the most learned specialist (in 
any scientific department) is not the man necessarily who 
knows most about the particular subject of his study or 
profession, but the man who knows most about the relation- 
ship of that special department to other departments of truth. 
The most reliable dentist, for instance, is not necessarily the 
man who is the most skilful drawer of teeth, but the man 
who has made the widest and most practical acquaintance 
with the connection between the dental system in the human 
frame and all the various functional organs, digestion, and 
so on, which unite with it, act and react upon it, affect and 
are affected by it, in the life story of man, that awful tragedy 
of growth and decay. 

Apply this to the instruction of children, lake the crudest 
case of a “secular” parent which you can conceive. Take 
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rTTpF aND admonition of the lord. 

fl u« XHF. NURTURE a __ 

I^otherwho regards “getting on” as 

,he case of a father ^ ” . ch „ Xest w» specializing 

synonymous with S c * child simply and solely for 

theory^ Say to J^rything. One can’t do every, 
wealth. One can t e ^ &n extreme case on purpose.) 
thing, you know. I § out every suggestion of a 

Say to him, ,^ Ut ’ It doesn’t ‘pay’ : away with it. 
higher ideal. The gy • about &ny world but this ! Miner- 
Astronomy^ W „ as a mtle smell of gold/’ and so on. 
alogy ? Well, t ? have r reward . You will have 

What is the res • monster of selfishness, with every 

created an md.v.dual. ^ a nd bank-notes, but a curse 

pocket bursting W c^ (0 a country whose very standard 
■° S’with the sign of the Cross. We will not speak of 
thesbuk That is the result of ignoring the unity of truth. 

Surely we members of this Parents’ Union are wiser. Why 
is the old feud between science and re igton dying out and 
he battle between faith and no faith being shifted (as I have 
already pointed out) to other fields t It is because the 
relationship between the two-science and religion— is being 
more clearly grasped and defined. There was a day when 
scientific men seemed to be rejecting religious truth whole- 
sale. And why ? Because they were, though scientists, not 
approaching religion scientifically. 1 here was a day ^hen 
religious men regarded science as their bitterest foe. An 
Why r Because though religious they were not approaching 
scientific truth religiously. They were ignoring the fact of 
the unity of truth. Let us beware of falling into that ei ror 
in imparting truth to our children, and not be tempted by the 
presence of a 19th or 20th century’s progress and push to 
forget the “ one thing needful.” 

Those were beautiful words which the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury uttered in Convocation the other day in 
reference to the blameless and useful life of his scholarly 
predecessor : “ His religious convictions occupied his whole 
being. Religion with him was not a part of his life : it xvaS 
the whole of it.” And that brings me on to the other point 
on which I wanted to say something. 

We have already defined the object of all true education to 
be the development of capacity and the formation of character. 
Now it seems to me (and here perhaps one’s “ old fogey dom 
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comes out, and finds oneself out of touch with much modern 
teaching) it seems to me that not only is training without 
discipline — and that of course includes moral restraint- 
impossible, but, further, that there is no moral restraint 
which can be applied to a child, in a logical age (and we are 
becoming more logical every day; for even tradition, great 

power though it be, falls in time before logic). X believe 

I say that in a logical age there is no moral restraint which 
can be applied to a child, or anyone else, except religious 
restraint. It is, in my opinion, utterly impossible to separate 
morality and dogma. 

Take, by way of a simple example, intemperance. Tackle 
the question on purely moral and social grounds, and every 
single argument is cut away under your feet. “ Why should 
I not drink to excess ? ” “ Because you are bringing shame 

on your family.” “But I have no family.” “Because your 
drunkenness is hideous, disgusting.” “ But I live on a 
desert island, and nobody sees me or suffers.” “ Well, 
because you are destroying your brains.” “I have no 
brains,” and so on. What is the one restraint, the one 
discipline on which you can fall back ! God. “ Know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost r ” But 
stop: what is this ? It is dogma, as large as life, — the dogma 
of the Incarnation. “ The Word was God. The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. To as many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God 
rather than the slaves of strong drink. 

In this connection may I quote a sentence from a recent 
vigorous article in defence of religious education. “ Ihe 
philosophers of Greece rendered great services to mankind, 
but they did so at the expense of the civilization which 
produced them. They brought to light eternal principles of 
r 'ght, justice, and nobility, and so undoubtedly prepared the 
way for Christ. The old false faiths collapsed.” Olympus 
ceased to be a reality, and down, down went Greece. 
Morality, philosophical theory, could not keep men up. 

( )nly one power could do it, — the Grace of God. 

I don’t believe in rules. I believe in principles, and still 
more do I believe in the enforcement and inculcation oi 
principles by an instrument which is placed in the hands and 
power of every Christian parent. I mean, of course, the 
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1 you ever know baby amiable 

instrument of exampie. ^Y ^ day ? Mot her “couldn’t 
all day when mothe " J could baby, such was the awful 
help it” y° u sa y-. n Foremost amongst those principles 
power of cGnttgion. set ourselves, fortified by prayer and 
which we P are " tb .^ culcate by example, are the principles of 
Divine grace, to n If w ill insist, for instance, 

truth, purity, and o ed _ ^ & dose of physic which you 

on standing over y Y te as it i s per haps lovely to 

^TandTssurinThini that it is quite delicious and that he 

day°wherThe ^ £ 
ru«ri“^n-t keep your own drawing room table 
free from literature which is produced for the very purpose of 
pandering to, and throwing a halo of romance over, the very 
vtlesT pafsiois of men and women, then you cannot rebuke 
with much authority and effect your little gtrl whom you find 
surreptitiously reading the very improper book which has 
been Lit her by one of the maids, who “ought to have known 
better " but, who after all has only read and found a prurient 
satisfaction in reading the same kind of literature which she 
dusted unconsciously that very morning in missus s room. 
And so with the principle of obedience and self-control 
The undisciplined parent will never, but by some Divine 
miracle, have the joy of gazing upon the growth and develop- 
ment of disciplined, and therefore, really happy children. 
An “ unmanageable child ” — you hear the phrase continually, 
the thing is impossible. Unmanaged, if you like, defiant o 
management, if you like, but unmanageable, no. The secret 
of discipline is love. Not fondness, which oftentimes borders 
on sin, but love. (This is far too vast a subject for me to 
enter upon). It is all very well for us to try to escape from 
our obligations by calling in sophistical theories as to “ chi 
nature.” Child nature is human nature. “ Self-restraint is 
a hard lesson for children ” ; quite so. Is it easy for naen 
and women ? 

I said I had no practical suggestions to offer to the parents 
here to-day. I had far rather sit at their feet and be a 
learner. But I cannot refrain from asking all parents to 
examine themselves from time to time as to whether they 
rebuke their children with a justice which disarms resent 
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ment. There is one recollection of my own childhood which 
side by side with a hundred sweet memories is to this day 
burdened with bitterness. I trust you will not deride it. I am 
telling it you in what I believe to be the highest interests of 
children, and to point a moral. As a child I could not eat 
the fat of meat. I was not dainty, but I was told again and 
again by nurse and other people that I was. I could have 
eaten a rat if it had been all lean. To this day the memory 
ot that unjust, untrue charge rankles within me. I was told 
to think of all the poor little beggars who would have liked 
that fat. I did think of those little beggars, and wished to 
heaven that they would come along. My point is, I plead for 
justice amongst other things in dealing with children. The 
child’s heart is simple, generous. It will respond with 
glorious results. 

And now a word or two, in conclusion, on the other 
element (according to St. Paul’s division) of religious educa- 
tion. I have touched on training. A word on instruction 
(religious instruction, of course). Is it not necessary to 
impress on many parents’ minds what one might think was 
a preliminary and obvious fact, viz., that religion needs 
teaching ? 

Dr. Liddon, in one of his splendid Advent sermons preached 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, says that the spirit of reverence is 
innate in the human being. In his own words it is “part of 
the original equipment with which man has been endowed 
by the Creator.” Which of us is prepared to deny that 
statement ? But to what does that fact point ? It points 
to the necessity of instruction. The child is prepared to 
P ra y, prepared to worship, prepared to accept mystery. 
Woe to the parents who neglect their responsibility of 
teaching the truth as it affects faith, life and worship. And 
so the child of five and seven and nine and so on needs to be 
taught to pray, taught to worship, taught to have right, true 
thoughts of God, and his own relationship to Him, taught to 
do aright those things which by his “original equipment 
fie is formed to do and will do somehow. 

f here ought to be (alas, there is not ! ) a triple alliance 
between church, school and home, to compass this end. I 
sa y> “ Alas, there is not ! ” Of the three, the church has 
risen best of late to her responsibility (I am speaking of the 
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; c y . as far as the school and the 

Children of the upper ' sa id the better. The British 

home are concerned, th foand ((„ the publ.c press) 

parent is every no« •> schoo lmaster with agnosticism 

charging the British P schoo lmaster has plenty of mud 

and indifference; the iintis 

to throw back on the ome . own m i n d, there is, in 

I say, as my last word, that, t y ^ indeed>to make 

spite °f some ig n ; t preceded by thought and 

one hopeful. Ret • inten ded effect. It is thought and 
study, always ‘to ^ ven , thank God, to great questions 
study which are g g Divine revelation, 

to-day. And because back to Christian 

thought and H a>vtays f ^ yet , please 

S C 'Cowup as young plants,” and her daughters be as 
«the polished corners of the temple. 


PSYCHIC PECULIARITIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
By Hastings Gilford, F.R.C.S. 

In estimating the childish character it is essential to clear- 
ness that we work on a scientific basis. The foundation of 
all analysis is simplicity. When we analyse a chemical 
compound we first, directly or indirectly, reduce it to its 
constituent elements, and then arrange them according to 
their qualities or quantities. In the same way in order to 
analyse the mental and moral attributes of childhood we 
must begin by reducing them to their elemental condition. 
Now in practice it is beyond our power to completely 
dissociate the spiritual part of a child from its physical 
part, even in our thoughts. As in the compound Chloride 
of Sodium, or common salt, we know that the two elements 
are present, and that the two together give certain properties 
to the child by which we distinguish him from other children 
or from other animals. But these two elements, the spirit 
and the body, are each of them in their free state so unlike 
the compound which is formed by their union that it is 
impossible to judge from the one condition what they are like 
in the other. Who by superficial examination of a piece of 
crystalline salt could infer that it consists of a white solid 
formless body and a gas ? Or who, without knowledge of the 
mysterious disintegrating process which we call death, could 
suppose that a living human child is capable ot being 
analysed, or split up, into two such unlike components : the 
one a white body , which we recognise by its form only, and 
that but for a few brief days, and the other a colourless, 
odourless, intangible something, which is not even a gas, and 
which we call a spirit r So unlike are these two separated 
constituents of the child, yet so blended, that though we are 
rendered constantly familiar with the act of this great trans- 
formation, we none of us, as we talk, w r alk or eat with eac 
other, can even in imagination detect the two separate 


